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Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, M.P., 
Minister of Canada, Ottawa 
(House of Commons), September 8, 
1939. 


Prime 


The efforts made after the last war to build 

p a new world order have tragically failed for 
the moment, but they have not been in vain. 
lhe people have still in their hearts the ideal of 
a world where change can come by peaceful 
means, where disputes can be settled by dis- 
cussion and conciliation, and where the nations 
will increasingly find the interests they have 
common stronger than the interests which 
divide them, and will agree to the measures of 
world organisation and subordination of exces- 
ive nationalism that are necessary to give ex- 
We have, through 
the operation of the League of Nations, exper- 
of what can and cannot be done. We 
have a new realisation of the urgency of the 
need, a new determination to avert the ghastly 


pression to this conviction. 


lence 


possibility of a world war every generation. 
he peoples of continental Europe must find 
some way, through federal relationships or 
onomic partnerships, or rebirth of democratic 
institutions and the spirit of liberty, the art of 
earning to live together. The rest of the world 
cares for freedom must strive in comple- 
entary ways alike for the repelling of to-day’s 
the upholding of to- 
rrow’s saner way of life. 


and for 


eoression, 


Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.P., Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs, London 
(Broadcast), September 10, 1939. 

For some of us the challenge has come a 
md time in our generation. There must 
no second mistake. Out of the welter of 


ering to be endured we must fashion a new 
rld that is something better than a stale re- 
tion of the old, bled white . 


. Can we 
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finally rid Europe of barriers of caste and creed 
and prejudice? Can frontiers and faiths, lan- 
guage and commerce serve to unite nations and 
not divide them? Can we create a true unity 
in Europe? Can we set before it a common 
aim of service, can we inspire it with common 
ideals of freedom, toleration and mercy? That 
is what must be. While the Nazi system ex- 
ists, it cannot be; and so the Nazi system and 
all that it implies must go. By Herr Hitler’s 
own decision our new civilisation must be built 
through a world at war. We would have 
But our new civilisation 
will be built just the same, for some forces are 
bigger than men—and in the new civilisation 
will be found liberty and opportunity and hope 
for all. 


wished it otherwise. 





Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Prime 


Minister of Great Britain, London 
(House of Commons), September 20, 
1939. 

sritain’s purpose is well known. It is to 


redeem Europe from the perpetual and recur- 
ring fear of German aggression, and enable the 
peoples of Europe to preserve their indepen- 
dence and their liberties. 


Viscount Halifax, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, London (House of 
Lords), October 4, 1939. 


Neither Britain nor France desire aggran- 
disement. They seek to establish for them- 
selves and others liberty under the reign of 
law, the right of people to decide their own 
destiny and to live and trade freely without 
fear . . . The Government has made it plain 
that, once violence and bad faith in international 
relations are laid aside, we are ready and 
anxious to join hands with others, including 
Germany, in the work of real world reconstruc- 





tion. We have repeatedly stated our willing- 
ness to make our own contributions to that end, 
through which benefits can be brought to all 
nations alike. But progress cannot begin until 
there is first security, and nations are released 
from the fear of attack by Germany and the 
need for maintaining inflated armaments. 


Herr Adolf Hitler, Fiihrer of the German 
Reich, Berlin (The Reichstag), October 
6, 1939. 

After France herself loyally solved the prob- 
lem of the handing back of the Saar territory, 
Germany had no further claims to make on 
France. There are no such demands and there 
never will be any such denmands . . . On the 
contrary, instead of demands, I have always 
expressed to France the wish to bury once and 
for all the old enmity, and to allow these two 
nations, with their great historic past, to find 
their way to one another. No less have been 
my efforts for German-British understanding 
and even for German-British friendship. I 
have always felt it to be one of the aims of my 
life to bring these two nations together, not 
only rationally, but also emotionally . . . Has 
Germany made any demands to England which 
threaten the British Empire in any way, or 
have placed its existence in danger? . . . Two 
questions are today at issue—(1) The regula- 
tion of the problems arising from the dismem- 
berment of Poland; (2) The problem of dealing 
with those international anxieties which make 
the political and economic life of nations so 
difficult . . . The second task, which I believe 
is by far the most important, should lead to the 
establishment not only of the feeling, but also 
of the certainty, of European security. For 
this it is necessary that:—(1) There should 
be absolute clarity with regard to the aims of 
the European States in the sphere of foreign 
policy. As far as Germany is concerned, it 
can be stated that the Reich Government is 
prepared to make its aims in the sphere of 
foreign policy perfectly clear without any 
reservations. First of all, we want to say that 
we consider the Versailles Treaty extinct, and 
that the German Government, and with it the 
entire German nation, see no reason and no 
cause for any further revision except for the 
demand for such colonial possessions as are 


due to the Reich and correspond to it. This 
mear.s, in the first place, the restoration of th 
German Colonies. This request, let it be noted, 
is not dressed up in the form of an ultimatum 
backed by force. (2) To facilitate the exchange 
of productions it is necessary to attain a new 
ordering of markets and a definitive regula- 
tion of currencies, thus removing step by step 
the obstacles to free trade. (3) The most im- 
portant condition for the real prosperity of 
European and extra-European economies is the 
creation of an absolutely guaranteed peace anc 
a feeling of security among all the peoples. 
This requires not only a final sanctioning of the 
status of Europe, but also the reduction of 
armaments to a reasonable and economically 
tolerable extent. It is also necessary to define 
clearly the applicability and the use of certain 
modern weapons capable of striking at any 
time into the heart of any nation and so causing 
a lasting feeling of insecurity. A conference on 
these matters would have to be prepared with 
the greatest care. 


Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, London 
(House of Commons), October 12, 1939. 


We must take it, then, that the proposals 
which the German Chancellor puts forward for 
the establishment of what he calls “the certainty 
of European security” are to be based on recog- 
nition of his conquests and his right to do what 
he pleases with the conquered. It would be 
impossible for Great Britain to accept any such 
basis without forfeiting her honour, and aban- 
doning her claim that international disputes 
should be settled by discussion and not by 
force ... The plain truth is that, after our 
past experience, it is no longer possible to rely 
upon the unsupported word of the present Ger- 
man Government. It is no part of our policy 
to exclude from her rightful place in Europe 
a Germany which will live in amity and con- 
fidence with other nations. On the contrary, 
we believe that no effective remedy can be 
found for the world’s ills that does not take 
account of the just claims and needs of all coun- 
tries ; and whenever the time may come to draw 
the lines of a new peace settlement, the British 
Government would feel that the future would 
hold little hope unless such a settlement could 
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reached through the method of negotiation 
| agreement. It was not, therefore, with any 
ndictive purpose that we embarked on war, 
t simply in defence of freedom . . . We seek 
material advantage for ourselves; we desire 
thing from the German people which should 
fend their self-respect. We are not aiming 
nly at victory, but rather looking beyond it 
the laying of a foundation of a better inter- 
national system, which will mean that war is 
ot to be the inevitable lot of every succeeding 
generation. I am certain that all the peoples 
of Europe, including the people of Germany, 
long for peace . . . The peace which we are 
determined to secure, however, must be a real 
and settled peace, not an uneasy truce inter- 
rupted by constant alarms and repeated threats. 
What stands in the way of such a peace? It is 
the German Government alone, for it is they 
who, by repeated acts of aggression, have 
robbed all Europe of tranquillity, and implanted 
in the hearts of all their neighbours an ever- 
present sense of insecurity and fear. 


Monsieur Edouard Daladier, Premier of 
France, Paris (Broadcast), October 10, 


1939. 


France will not lay down her arms, taken 
up against aggression, until she receives cer- 
tain guarantees of security which cannot be 
called in question every six months. How can 
this security exist, either for us or for the 
world, if a nation can be wiped by force off the 
map of Europe? What people can ever feel 


that it has any protection against aggression 
il, every six months, in spite of a pledged word, 
it has to look on at the annexation or partition 
of another people which has equal rights to live 


iree and independent? If peace is really 
wanted, a lasting peace, which would give to 
every home, to every woman and child, the joy 
of living, it is necessary first of all to appease 
consciences in revolt, to redress the abuses of 
lorce, to satisfy honestly the rights and inter- 
ests of all peoples . . . It is necessary also to 
understand that the security of nations can 
nly rest on reciprocal guarantees excluding 
| possibility of surprise, and raising a barrier 
gainst all attempts at domination. It is neces- 
y to understand, in short, that the time has 


passed when territorial conquests bring wel- 
fare to the conquerors. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, M.P., 
Prime Minister of Canada, Ottawa 
(Broadcast), October 27, 1939. 

Only by the destruction of Nazism and the 
resistence of ruthless aggression, can the 
nations of the British Commonwealth hope to 
continue to enjoy the liberties which are theirs 
under the British Crown, and the world itself 
be spared a descent into a new and terrible age 
of barbarism. The Nazi doctrine of Force is 
the very antithesis of what one finds in the 
Christian Gospel. If it prevails, there will be, 
as I see it, an end to our Christian civilisation. 
It will prevail unless men are prepared to sacri- 
fice their lives in opposing it. That is why the 
present War is for the Allied forces a Crusade. 


Viscount Halifax, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, London (Broadcast), 
November 7, 1939. 

May we in fact feel secure that, through 
victory in this conflict of physical force, we can 
achieve our purpose? In other words, after 
victory, what then? What kind of a better 
future is it for which we may be content to 
make sacrifice and not count the cost? .. . We 
are determined, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible, to see to it that Europe shall not again 
be subjected to a repetition of this tragedy. 
With this purpose in view, we shall use all our 
influence, when the time comes, in the building 
of a new world in which the nations will not 
permit insane armed rivalry to deny their hopes 
of a fuller life and future confidence, not be 
forever overborne by grim foreboding of dis- 
aster. 
will enlist 
the co-operation of all peoples on a basis of 
humane equality, self-respect, and mutual toler- 
ance. We shall have to think out again many 
things that lie at the roots of international 
contacts, the social, the political, and economic, 
and find means of reconciling the necessity of 
change in a constantly changing world, with 
security against the disturbance of the general 
peace through resort to violence. Through 
this order that we shall seek to create, all 
nations will have their contribution to make, 


The new world that we seek 
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and a great responsibility, both in thought and 
action, will rest upon our people. We, not less 
than others, have our lesson to learn from past 
failures and disappointments. 

We have no idea what the shape of the post- 
War We do not know the 
circumstances in which hostilities will end, or 


world will be. 
the materials which will lie to our hands in 
building the edifice of peace. There are some 
who believe that the new order will only come 
through surrender in some measure by the 
nations of their sovereign rights, in order to 
clear the way for some more organic union. 
But if it is our hope to create a more truly 
international system out of independent States, 
past. No 
not freely 
spring from the will of the peoples, who alone 


we must learn the lessons of the 


paper plan will endure that does 


can give it life. 

Nor will it avail for one people alone to 
that for their 
International, like national insti- 


see a vision has no message 
neighbours. 
tutions, must have deep roots, and if they are 
to grow must have, like everything else, a soil 
that suits them. There is a cynical saying 
that it is often the task of the wise to repair 
When this War 
is over we shall have to see to it that wisdom 
and goodwill combine for the immense task 


that will await us. 


the harm done by the good. 


The Marquess of Lothian, British Ambas- 
sador in Washington (at Swarthmore 
College), November 11, 1939. 

There is no sign of faltering about our 
primary aims, as declared by the Government, 
that any lasting peace must secure liberties to 
the peoples of Europe and establish guarantees 
against the restless power politics of war and 
threats of war. But underlying these imme- 
diate ends there has been a rapidly growing 
that 
eignty is the primary reason for the political 


conviction unrestricted national sover- 
and economic breakdown of liberal and demo- 
cratic civilization, and for the reappearance of 
world war; and that if Europe is to find lasting 
peace it can only do so by the application of 
the federal principle, in some form, to its inter- 
State problems. It is indeed obvious that the 
division of Europe into twenty-five sovereign- 
ties, each with an army and air force, a foreign 


policy, sky-high tariffs and insurmountable 
restrictions on migration of its own, is incom- 
patible either with peace or liberty or pros- 
perity, and that this anarchy has been the main 
cause of the constant wars and revolutions 
which have been the bane of Europe in the 
past. Federalism was first discovered and suc- 
cessfully applied in the United States. It has 
since been copied in Canada and Australia. 
No one has so far put forward any practical 
scheme of federation either for Europe as a 
whole or for large parts of it. It is clearly 
impossible to include communist, fascist and 
democratic States in the same federation. A 
true federation is necessarily the result of vol- 
untary agreement and not of compulsion. It 
can only be based on free institutions in some 
form. One necessary preliminary is the defeat 
of totalitarian imperialism. 


Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, London 
(Broadcast), November 26, 1939. 

When we come to peace aims, we are deal- 
ing with something to be achieved in conditions 
we cannot at present foresee. Our definition 
of them can, therefore, only be in the most 
general terms. But there can be no harm in 
declaring the broad principles on which we 
should desire to found them. Our desire, then, 
when we have achieved our war aim, would 

Not new in the 

sense of tearing up all the frontier posts and 


be to establish a new Europe. 


redrawing the map according to the ideas of 
the victors, but a Europe with a new spirit, 
in which the which inhabit it will 
approach their difficulties with goodwill and 
mutual tolerance. 


nations 


In such a Europe fear of 
aggression would have ceased to exist, and such 
adjustments of boundaries as would be neces- 
sary would be thrashed out between neighbours 
sitting on equal terms at a round table, with 
the help of disinterested third parties, if it 
were so desired. In such a Europe it would 
be recognised that there can be no lasting peace 
unless there is a full and constant flow of trade 
between the nations concerned, for only by in- 
creased interchange of goods and services can 
the standard of living be improved. In such a 
Europe each country would have the unfettered 
right to choose its own form of internal gov- 
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rnment, so long as that government did not 
irsue an external policy injurious to its neigh- 
uirs. Lastly, in such a Europe, armaments 

would gradually be dropped for the preserva- 
n of international law and order. 

It is obvious that the establishment of this 
topian Europe which I have briefly sketched 
ut would not be the work of a few weeks or 
ven months. It would be a continuous pro- 
Indeed, it 
vould be impossible to set a time limit upon 

for conditions never cease to change, and 
orresponding adjustments would be required 
{ friction is to be avoided. Consequently you 
would need some machinery capable of con- 
lucting and guiding the development of the 
new Europe in the right direction, and I do 
not think it necessary, nor indeed is it possible, 
to specify at this date the kind of machinery 
which should be established for this purpose. I 


‘ss stretching over many years. 


erely express the opinion that something of 
the sort would have to be provided, and I 
would add my hope that a Germany animated 
by a new spirit might be among the nations 
which would take part in its operations. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, M.P., 
Prime Minister of Canada (in a letter), 
December 29, 1939. 

My colleagues and I recognise that the 
lefeat of Hitlerism cannot be the sole object 
the struggle. In seeking to destroy the 
spirit of aggression we shall, if the present 

Government has to do with any peace negotia- 

ions in which Canada may have a part, natur- 

ily aim above all else at preventing the 
restoration of the sense of injustice on which 


he spirit of aggression feeds and grows. 


M. Edouard Daladier, Premier of France. 
Paris, (Senate), December 29, 1939. 

The community of action of the two Em- 
ires (France and Britain) is established in 
agreement of which the consequences are 
incalculable. British and French, we have dis- 
issed national egoism from our plan of 
Animated by the same ideal and pur- 
suing the same ends, we have united in common 
iction, whose goal is victory. This agreement 
is been enlarged by the distribution on an 
uitable basis of all common charges, and by 


tion, 
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the establishment of complete solidarity be- 
tween our two monies, the franc and the pound 
sterling. This Franco-British union is open 
to all. But I declare solemnly that, without 
material and positive guarantees, France will 
not lay down her arms. Just as I mistrust 
great utopian conceptions, so am I a partisan 
of material guarantees against the return of 
such events as those from which we are suffer- 
ing to-day. And so also do I conceive that the 
new Europe should have a wider organization 
than that which has existed until now. Com- 
mercial exchange must be multiplied, and per- 
haps federative bonds envisaged between the 
various European States. We are ready for 
our part to collaborate with all who pursue the 
same aims as ourselves. 


Kerr Adolf Hitler, Fihrer of the German 
Reich. Berlin (New Year Proclamation 
to the National Socialist Party), Decem- 
ber 30, 1939. 

As distinguished from Herr Chamberlain 
we are convinced that a new Europe can be 
established not from the aged forces of a 
crumbling world, or by the so-called statesmen 
who are not even able to solve the simplest 
problems in their own countries; but that the 
construction of a new Europe belongs to those 
people and forces which on the basis of their 
attitude and accomplishments thus far can be 
described as young and productive. To these 
young nations and systems belongs the future. 
The Jewish capitalist world will not survive 
the twentieth century. Germany and Europe 
must be freed from the ravishment and the end- 
less threats that have their origin in the past 
and present-day England. Weapons must this 
time definitely be struck from the hands of the 
war-mongers and declarers of war. We fight, 
therefore, not only against the injustice of 
Versailles, but to prevent the even greater in- 
justice intended to replace it. We are fighting 
for the construction of a new Europe. 


The Marquess of Lothian, British Ambas- 
sador in Washington (addressing the 
Chicago Council of Foreign Relations), 
January 4, 1940. 

The kind of world of which the democracies 
dreamed twenty years ago is not a false dream. 


We think it was a right dream, and that in 
some form it must be realized, because in sub- 
stance it is the only way forward for those who 
believe in liberty and the freedom of the human 
spirit. But it is now clear that in 1919 none 
of us understood what it was necessary to do 
if our hopes were to be fulfilled. The ideals 
which lay behind the League of Nations can 
only succeed if all its members are democracies. 
The Covenant of the League was too rigid. 
It had no effective machinery for making 
changes peacefully. The principle of universal 
national self-determination was incompatible 
with the unity recently given to the world by 
mechanical invention and economic progress, 
and made both peace and prosperity impossible. 

Yet if any form of world organization is to 
work, Europe must be equipped to manage its 
own internal affairs by some system of federal- 
ism. The greatest of our mistakes were eco- 

What did more to wreck civilization 
than anything else was the belief that a war- 
stricken world could recover by a system which 
combined immense 


nomic. 


indebtedness 
That 
was probably the major cause of the world 
depression of 1929. 


international 
with unrestrained tariff protectionism. 


Yet to go back imme- 
diately to an economic free-for-all fight will 
simply mean that the end of this War will 
produce worse results than the last. In my 
personal view it will be imperative for a time 
to maintain these controls, but to reverse their 
purpose, so that they can be used to restore 
the standard of living, without which the end 
of this War will only be the signal for fiercer 
revolution and fiercer wars than the last. Once 
the standard of living is restored, with all that 
means in markets for the producing nations, 
we should be able safely to return to a freer 
economy. 

Sut there is one central point to which we 
in Britain attach supreme importance. We 
feel that the only foundation for a stable and 
liberal world will be the control of the seas 
on agreed principle by the democracies. This 
view we base upon experience, for that was 
the foundation of the remarkable Victorian 
age. Sut the nineteenth century system 
cannot now be restored in its old form. In 
the first place, economically the world has 
advanced beyond laissez-faire, whether in trade 


or migration. In the second place, by itself 
Britain neither can nor ought to play by her- 
self the dominant role she played in the last 
century. The rights of new naval nations and 
the rise of air power make that impossible. 
And sea power should be in the hands of the 
democracies, and not of one power. Even at 
this moment, if we honestly face the facts, our 
present safety to-day rests upon the fact that 
we control the Atlantic and you control the 
Pacific. Neither we nor you, nor the overseas 
republics and dominions, would be so secure if 
either of us was left to act alone. 


Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, 
(Broadcast), January 9, 1940. 


London 


This collaboration between France and our- 
selves for humanitarian purposes is only just 
another instance of that close, that even inti- 
mate association between us, which now covers 
every aspect of the War—military, political, 
financial and economic. I can’t help thinking 
that our experience of this association during 
the War will prove to be so valuable that when 
the War is over neither of us will want to give 
it up. And it might even develop into some- 
thing wider and deeper, because there is noth- 
ing which would do more to facilitate the task 
of peaceful reconstruction, which has got to 
be undertaken some time. There is nothing 
which would contribute more towards the 
permanence of its results than the extension of 
Anglo-French collaboration in finance and 
economics with other nations of Europe, and 
indeed perhaps of the whole world. 


Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Birmingham, 


February 24, 1940. 


France and Britain, powerful as they are, 


cannot and do not want to settle the new 
Europe alone. Others must come in to help 
us, and particularly must they come in to bring 
about that disarmament which is an absolutely 
essential feature for any lasting peace. That 
problem of disarmament has hitherto baffled 
all attempts to solve it because no nation is 
willing to abandon its own powers of defens« 
while it thinks that others who have not dis- 
armed may take advantage of its helplessness 
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it if once we could exorcise that fear, why 
then disarmament would surely follow as day 
follows night. Although disarmament must be 

gradual process, although it may and prob- 
ably will take many years to complete, yet if 
nly we could establish confidence between the 
jations in one another’s good faith we could 
t least make a beginning; and every step that 
we took forward in disarmament would make 
easier the step that would follow. Now in re- 
establishing that confidence among nations 
Germany can do, herself, more than any other 
country, for the simple reason that it is Ger- 
many who has done most to destroy confidence. 
\nd when she shows that she is ready to give 
proofs of her goodwill and her good faith she 
will not find others lacking in the will to help 
her to overcome the economic difficulties that 
are bound to accompany the transition from 
war to peace. 


Herr Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of the German 
Reich. Munich (Anniversary Address 
to the National Socialist Party), Feb- 
ruary 24, 1940, 

My first goal is the security of our own 
living space. There are still some regions in 
middle Europe that have been built by Ger- 
many, and there we shall live, and in this living 
space we shall not tolerate any threat or 
political combination against us. ... I have 
always had the bad luck to have to fight 
against a lot of zeros. These men who dom- 
inate the greater part of the globe are not even 
able to eliminate unemployment. And _ these 
old, toothless men talk about the reconstruction 
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His Holiness Pope Pius XIl, Vatican City, 
December 25, 1939. 


In a Christmas address to the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals, the Pope expressed the belief 
that when the occasion presented itself, all sane 
statesmen would consider five essential con- 
ditions which he laid down for a just and 
honourable peace. These were as follows: (1) 
(suarantee every nation large or small the 
right to life and independence; (2) Free the 

orld from “the slavery of armaments’; (3) 


of Europe, a reconstruction which already has 
happened, but without them. Of course, I had 
to fight against Versailles. But this also was 
a struggle against a principle and a state of 
mind—the state of mind that two or three 
nations are destined to dominate the whole 
world. Now they say that England fights 
against attempted world domination. Such 
phraseology may have impressed Germany in 
1918, but not the National Socialists. People 
who have and people who have not is a pluto- 
cratic conception that will be destroyed. God 
did not create the world for England alone. 


Monsieur Paul Reynaud, Premier of France. 
Paris (Broadcast), April 3, 1940. 


We feel that we are not only saving our own 
country, but at the same time assuring other 
threatened nations of the future, not to men- 
tion the resurrection of dismembered countries, 
as we know that these small, threatened Euro- 
pean countries are always with us in spirit. 
How could it be otherwise? They see clearly 
that France and England, having won the vic- 
tory, will not do violence to anyone. France 
and England are strong, and strong enough to 
win. We shall use the victory to make little 
nations safe. They will have their due place 
happily won. If France is waging the war that 
Hitler forced her to, which is to say war to 
the bitter end, it is in order to establish, with 
her life, peace in Europe—permanent peace. It 
is not a question of making another peace treaty 
this time, but of making a peace and nothing 
else 


SOME NEUTRAL OPINIONS 


Make effective international organizations 
created to solve the world’s problems peace- 
fully; (4) Fulfil “the needs and just demands 
of nations, peoples and ethical minorities”; (5) 
Provide observance by statesmen and peoples 


of Christian principles. 


Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, Washington 
(Broadcast), March 16, 1940. 

To-day we seek a moral basis for peace. 

It cannot be a real peace if it fails to recognise 
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brotherhood. It cannot be a lasting peace if 
the fruit of it is oppression, or starvation, or 
cruelty, or human life dominated by armed 
camps. It cannot be a sound peace if small 
nations must live in fear of powerful neigh- 
bours. It cannot be a moral peace if freedom 
from invasion is sold for tribute. It cannot 
be an intelligent peace if it denies free passage 
throughout the world to that knowledge of 
those ideals which permit men to find common 
ground. And lastly, it cannot be a righteous 


peace if worship of God is denied. 


Mr. Eamon de Valera, Prime Minister of Eire, 
Dublin ( Broadcast ), December 25, 1939, 
War is The 


war should have taught us that wars can end 


not a_ solution. last great 


and leave unsolved the fundamental difficulties 
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from which they spring. The conference which 
comes at the end of a war takes place in an 
atmosphere which precludes justice. It is an 
atmosphere of fury and resentment, of hate 
and fear ; whereas the conference that is needed 
is a conference of equals, where each side’s 
difficulties are appreciated, where the stability 
of the selected tribunal can be maintained after 
being established, and the abiding good of all 
the peoples concerned is kept ever in the fore- 
ground as the proper purpose of the conference, 
and not the spoilation and disablement of the 

The fact that the case of a 
great war the and the van- 
quished nations alike have, for years after the 
war is over, to endure privations as great 
almost as those of the War itself, should urge 
that a settlement be sought now in good will, 
rather than wait until exhaustion has forced 
the requisite dispositions for peace. 


defeated. in 


modern victor 


PLANS FOR ACHIEVING COLLECTIVE SECURITY, AND 


ENSURING PERMANENT PEACE 


In addition to the statements of the Govern- 
ment leaders the British Labour Party has 
formulated a declaration of policy (February 
8, 1940) which declares that “the Allies ought 
not to enter into peace negotiations, except 
with a not 
merely promised but actually performed cer- 
tain of the 
withdrawal of German forces from Poland and 


German government which has 


acts restitution.” These include 


Czecho-Slovakia, and the holding of a plebis- 
cite, 


free from intimidation or coercion, in 


Austria. The declaration goes on to demand 
that the British Government should give an 
undertaking to the German people that in the 
general rearrangement after the War, “the just 
of all 
those 


and real interests peoples will be 


of the 
It pledges the Labour Party’s opposi- 


respected, including German 
people.” 
tion to any plan to break up, humiliate or dis- 
member Germany. “Until this accursed Nazi 
regime is overthrown,” says the declaration to 
the Germans, “there is no hope of peace be- 
tween us. But if you establish a government 
sincerely willing that Germany should be a 
good neighbour and a good European, there 
shall be no humiliation The 


or revenge.” 
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declaration further declares that the Party 
“demands that the peace settlement shall estab- 
lish a new association or commonwealth of 
states, the collective authority of which must 
transcend, over a proper sphere, the sovereign 
rights of separate states. This authority must 
control such military and economic powers as 
will enable it to enforce peaceful behaviour as 
between its members, and thus secure the all- 
round reduction of national armaments to the 
level required for the preservation of internal 
order.” between 
Britain and France in the political and eco- 
nomic spheres, it is suggested, might form the 
nucleus of this wider association. 


The present co-operation 


After demanding an end to imperialist ex- 
ploitation, speedy promotion of self-government 
for and 
strengthening of the mandate system, and the 
provision of equal access for all peoples to 
colonial markets and materials, the 
declaration asserts that “lasting peace depends 
on social justice within states, no less than on 
political justice between states.” “A very grave 
economic crisis will confront all nations at the 
close of this War.” 


colonial peoples, ‘with extension 


Taw 


In order to prevent mass 
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inemployment, and “vast social catastrophes 
n every land”, there must be “bold economic 
ind financial planning on a world-wide scale,” 
ncluding international public works under- 


7 ken by some international authority “with a 
; budget and powers far greater than the League 
4 f Nations ever had”’. 

a The following are the latest programmes of 









the principal organizations which have form- 
ulated schemes for establishing collective se- 
curity through some form of international 
organization :— 

(A) The League of Nations. Since the 
uutbreak of war, the Executive Committee of 
the League of Nations Union (London) has 










issued the following statement, which was 
drafted by Viscount Cecil :— 


1. Our immediate object in going to war 
was to stop aggression. In the first place, 
therefore, we must restore the complete 
political independence of the Polish and 
Czecho-Slovakian peoples. Any modifica- 







tion of boundaries could only be discussed 
after this object had been accomplished. 


2. Next we desire a lasting peace, based on 


justice and international good faith. 







3. We believe that such a peace would not 
be secured by an attempt so to weaken Ger- 
many as to make her powerless again to 
disturb the peace of the world. A great 





and vigorous nation can be neither ex- 
terminated nor permanently disabled. Any 
attempt to do so would merely create the 







utmost bitterness, without producing safety. 






The principle of equality of rights for all 
states must be accepted. 


4. On the other hand, the national sover- 










eignty of each state must be so limited as 
to secure the safety and well-being of the 
community of nations. We cannot acquiesce 
in a recrudescence of world anarchy with 
its periodic wars, disastrous both to bel- 
ligerents and neutrals. 

5. Some form of international organization 
is therefore essential. That involves a 








limitation of national sovereignty. How 
iar that can be carried is a practical ques- 
tion, which can only be solved at an inter- 
national conference. 
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6. The minimum limitation of national 
sovereignty, to be of any use as a safeguard 
for peace, must embody the following 
propositions :— 

(i) The supremacy of law, founded on 
justice, must be accepted as the funda- 
mental principle of international rela- 
tions. A peaceful world order cannot 
be established if force is held to be 
the only thing that counts in inter- 
national affairs and if any nation, 
powerful enough to do so, may set at 
defiance every principle of justice and 
even its own international engage- 
ments. 

(ii) All international differences which 
cannot be settled by negotiation must 
be submitted to some kind of third 
party judgment, which may be either 
by way of judicial decision, arbitra- 
tion, or authoritative mediation. 

(iii) National armaments must be the sub- 
ject of reduction and limitation by 
international agreement. 

(iv) The use of force must be restricted to 
action approved by international au- 
thority. 

(v) Each of the states members of the in- 
ternational community must be ready 
to accept its fair share of respon- 
sibility for preventing and stopping 
aggression. 

7. The reduction and limitation of national 
armaments involves the creation of an in- 
ternational authority, (a) to supervise 
such reduction and limitation, (b) to pro- 
tect a state which has limited its armaments 
from a state which has not done so. 

8. For this and other reasons an inter- 

national authority is essential for any 

scheme of world order. Its form and 
powers may be the subject of further inter- 
national discussion. In practice the inter- 
national machinery of the League of 

Nations has not been inadequate where its 

members have used it. In our judgment it 

should be taken as the basis of the new 
order, amended and strengthened where 
necessary. 

9. Means must be provided for dealing 





pacifically with any international grievance, 
whether it is of a justiciable character or 
not. The power of varying a treaty should 
be extended to any case where it seems 
fair and reasonable to do so. Any claim 
for modification of territorial sovereignty 
should not be excluded from consideration 
merely on that ground. 

10. The principle that colonies inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves should be administered as a trust for 
the well-being and development of such 
peoples, and should be open on equal terms 
to the commerce of all nations, should be 
applied to all such colonies, whether their 
sovereignty was or was not affected by the 
World War of 1914. 


and social justice are not less important for 


Economic prosperity 
world peace than political security. By in- 
obstructions to 
international commerce should be removed, 
and the 


ternational agreement all 


standards of labour and wages 
should be maintained and improved. The 
international service in this direction ren- 
dered by the League and the International 
Labour Office should be extended. 

11. The protection accorded by the Minor- 
ities Treaties to religious, linguistic and 
racial minorities in certain countries should 
be extended to all countries, and made more 
effective.* 


(B) Inter-Democracy Federal Union. 
This plan, originated by Mr. Clarence K. 
Streit, former Geneva correspondent of the 
New York Times, envisages the founding, by 
about fifteen of the more experienced democ- 
racies, of a Federal Union, which would be 
open to all natipns of the world as they restore 
or develop democratic rights. It would not be 
a league or a super-state, but a federal union 
resembling the United States of America, and 
the federations of Australia, Canada, South 
Africa and Switzerland. Membership would 
be so advantageous that all nations would wish 
to belong ; and it would stop dictators by offer- 


*On November 11, 1939, the League of Nations 
Society of Canada made a similar declaration of policy, 
urging the Allied Governments to state that their 
ultimate aim is to reestablish the League of Nations 
with suitable amendments to secure free _ trade, 
machinery for treaty revision, and reliable means of 
protecting members against aggression: Germany to 
be included in any such reestablished League. 


ing their peoples something infinitely better. 

The fifteen founder democracies would be, 
the United States of America, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, France, Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa. Most 
of these peoples can read either French, Eng- 
lish, or both. Not one of them has been at 
war with any of the others for more than a hun- 
dred years. They do seventy per cent. of their 
present foreign trade with each other. They 
have the same basic ideas of individual freedom 
and representative government. 

The organ of government would be a 
Federal Union Congress and Executive. These 
would be elected by individual voters. Ques- 
tions of voting, powers, executive and so forth 
would be settled by a preliminary Constitu- 
tional Convention. There would be a Congress, 
elected on a basis of one representative to every 
million population; a Senate, comprising two 
members from each country (with extra mem- 
bers for specially large and important coun- 
tries); a Board of five members; and a 
Premier, selected by the Board. All colonies 
or dependencies which do not govern them- 
selves at present would become territories of 
the Union, eligible for admission as member 
nations as soon as they develop into self-govern- 
ing democracies. 


No new powers would be given to the pro- 
posed Union Government. 


But a few powers 
that are at present being used ineffectively, or 
at cross-purposes, might be transferred from 
the present national governments to the Union 
Government, such as: citizenship, defence, 
money, free trade, postal and communications 
system. 

There could be no war against this power- 
ful Union, as it would control from sixty to 
ninety-five per cent. of almost every essential 
war material. The dictator who armed his 
people against it would be inviting revolution. 
$y its economic resources and by the stability 
of its money the Union should be able to estab- 
lish free trade among its members, start new 
industrial enterprises, and end unemployment. 


(The above description of the Federal Union plan 
is taken from material issued by the National Organiz- 
ing Committee of the Inter-Democracy Federal 
Unionists, 445 West 23rd Street, New York City.) 
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Part IV. ANGLO-FRENCH ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION* 


Its possibilities as a post-war solution 


It was not until the third year of the last 
var that effective Anglo-French economic co- 
neration was established. To-day, with the 
var still measured in terms of months, these 
wo countries are united as they never were in 
|917—and, indeed, as two major powers never 
ave been before. From the outset military co- 
dination was absolute and complete under 
the single command of General Gamelin. It is, 
however, in the economic field that the most 
significant advance has been made. This Anglo- 
French economic union, unprecedented in the 
history of either country, is regarded by many 
as more than a casual association induced by a 
common peril. They hope that, in some form, 
it will outlive the cessation of hostilities and 
serve as a pattern, if not as a nucleus for a 
federated Europe. 


Allied Supreme Economic Council 


On November 17th the third meeting of 
the Supreme War Council was held at 10 
Downing Street. From this meeting emerged 
the Allied Supreme Economic Council. The 
official statement, issued jointly by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and M. Daladier was as follows: 

“With a view to making full use of the ex- 
perience gained in the years 1914-19, the Brit- 
ish and French governments decided from the 
outset of the war to co-ordinate in the fullest 
possible manner the economic war effort of the 
two countries. Immediate steps were taken at 
the outbreak of the war with this object in 
view. In pursuance of decisions reached by 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier at the last 
meeting of the Supreme War Council, the 
arrangements already put into effect by the 
two governments have now been strengthened 
and completed in such a way as to ensure 
combined action in the following fields: air; 
munitions ; oil; food; shipping ; economic war- 
are. The new measures adopted by the two 
governments will provide for the best use in 
the common interest of the resources of both 
ountries in raw materials, means of produc- 





_ *The material in this section has been supplied by 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 3 
Willcocks Street, Toronto. 
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tion, tonnage, etc. They will also provide for 
the equal distribution between them of any 
limitations, should circumstances render neces- 
sary a reduction of the programmes of imports. 
The two countries will in future draw up their 
import programmes jointly and will avoid com- 
petition in purchases they have to make abroad 
in carrying out these programmes. The execu- 
tion of these tasks has been entrusted to 
permanent Anglo-French Executive Commit- 
tees under an Anglo-French Co-ordinating 
Committee, which are being set up immediately. 
The agreement reached, which can if required 
be extended to other fields, affords further 
evidence of the determination of the two coun- 
tries to co-ordinate their war efforts to the 
fullest possible extent.” 

Several clauses in this merit particular 
attention :— 





Manufacturing 


The agreement envisages the “best use in 
the common interest of the resources of both 
countries in means of production, tonnage and 
raw materials”. Thus, should France put in 
an urgent call for 6” shells, British factories 
would interrupt their production of anti-craft 
shells to fill this order. Similarly should 
Britain feel that French ships could be used 
to better advantage in the transport of Cana- 
dian wheat than in the French colonial trade, 
off to Canada they would go. Fitness for pro- 
duction, as well as urgency of demand will, of 
course, govern the readjustment of the manu- 
facturing programmes of each country. In this 
way it is hoped to attain the highest possible 
degree of efficiency. 


Supplies and Imports 


Even more important is the decision to 
“distribute equally limitations, should circum- 
stances render necessary a reduction of im- 
ports.” This seems to imply that either country 
would be prepared to come to the assistance 
of the other should cash or credits run low, 
either financially or by sharing of purchases. 
For example, should France run short of cop- 
per, Britain would share whatever supply she 





might have on hand. The same arrangement 
would hold in the matter of produce subject 
to ration regulations. Should Britain be un- 
able to maintain the minimum butter ration, 
France would reduce her own to even up the 
surplus. 

The clause of most interest to outside coun- 
tries is that providing for a joint import pro- 
gramme. Countries with raw materials, manu- 
factures, or food stuffs to sell, will, in future, 
be able to deal with a single body representing 
both This combining of 
the credits and purchasing power of the two 


Britain and France. 


countries should eliminate wasteful competitive 
bidding. Likewise, it should reduce delays 
incident to bargaining over prices and shopping 
around in various countries. Subsequently, 
arrangements have been completed in both the 
United States and Canada for the joint pur- 
chase of armaments and aircraft. In the United 
States the British and French missions already 
in existence are subordinated to an Anglo- 
Mr. 


In Canada, pur- 


French Purchasing Board chaired by 
Arthur Purvis of Montreal. 
chases will be made through the Canadian War 


Supply Board. 


Shipping and Transport 


Transport should be greatly simplified by 
the agreement. With the two countries work- 
ing as a single unit, it should be possible to 
cut down on delay and confusion, and to ensure 
an uninterrupted flow of purchases to the 


Allies. 


matter of perishable goods, such as meats, and 


This is especially important in the 


should be particularly attractive to countries 
like the Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil. Then 
too, from the Allied point of view, the problem 
of convoying ships with war supplies is infin- 
itely simpler under one joint command than 


under two separate ones. 


Operation of the Plan 


On November 26th the Anglo-French Co- 
provided for in the 
November 17th agreement, was set up with 


ordinating Committee, 


Jean Monnet as its director. The working of 
the new system is comparatively simple and 
rapid. In both Paris and London the various 
committees will draw up their buying pro- 


grammes in both currency and tonnage. These 
programmes will be submitted first to the co- 
ordinating committees of each country and 
finally to the Inter-Allied Committee, of which 
M. Monnet is the head and with which the 
final word rests. 


Financial and Monetary Policy 


The one obvious gap in the economic co- 
ordination of November 17th was in financial 
and monetary matters. This was remedied by 
a supplementary agreement early in December. 
On December 12th Sir John Simon announced 
in the House of Commons that British and 
French had accepted the principle of monetary 
solidarity, in concluding an unprecedented 
financial agreement under which the two coun- 
tries agreed to stabilize their currencies at the 
rate of 17614 francs to the pound until six 
months after the signing of the peace treaty. 
In addition to the decision to avoid all pound 
and franc fluctuations, the agreement contains 
these main points: 


1. Britain and France will keep their cur- 
without 
either country’s being forced to dip into 
its gold reserve to pay for purchases in 
either of the Allied For 
aAYe le Fr a rill AV 1 Britai f 

example, France will pay in Britain for 


rencies pegged at this level 


countries. 


her large supplies of British coal with 
frances, and Britain will pay the bills of 
the expeditionary force in France with 
pounds. Thus the difficulty of ex- 


change transactions will be avoided. 
Thus, too, neither country will strain 
the bases of its currency to maintain the 
stabilized level. 


Neither 


any foreign loan or credit except in 


Britain nor France will raise 


agreement with the other. 


The two governments will share cer- 
tain war costs, such as financial aid to 
other countries and to the Polish troops, 
on a 60-40 basis with Britain producing 
the 60 per cent. This is intended to 
counter-balance France’s greater mili- 
tary output. 


The maintain 
close contact on internal price policies. 


two governments will 
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5. The two governments will constantly re- 
view the question of sharing “equitably” 
all United States dollar and gold ex- 

In this way the gold reserves 

of neither will be depleted. 


penses. 


6. Neither government will impose fresh 
restrictions on the imports from the 
other, whether for protective or ex- 
change purposes. 


Paul Reynaud, then French Finance Min- 
ster, issued the following statement on this 
ereement: 

“It is without precedent in its extensiveness, 
th in time and space. It is effective for a 
lefinite period, extending six months after the 
war ends, and it covers the whole British and 
French Empires. 


Treaties in the past always have given rise 
divergencies with regard to their application, 
it the details have been agreed upon here in 
No better proof than this economic 
nd financial accord could be found of the 
mmon will to carry this fight to a finish. 


ulvance. 


It has been inspired by the same spirit that 


ade possible unity of command for the mili- 
iry forces, and it means the common energies 
be employed to the fullest extent toward 

il victory.” 


Agreement on Peace Terms 


\t the sixth meeting of the Allied Supreme 
War Council, held in London, on March 28, 
1940, further steps were taken to strengthen 
\nglo-French co-operation. The communique 
ssued after the meeting included the following 
tatement : 

“The Government of the French Republic 

His Majesty’s Government in the United 
ing¢dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 

| mutually undertake that during the present 
they will neither negotiate nor conclude 
irmustice or treaty of peace except by mutual 
reement. They undertake not to discuss 
ice terms, before reaching agreement on the 
nditions necessary to ensure to each of them 
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an effective and lasting guarantee of their 
security. Finally, they undertake to maintain, 
after the conclusion of peace, a community of 
action in all spheres for so long as may be 
necessary to safeguard their security, and to 
effect the reconstruction, with the assistance 
of other nations, of an international order 
which will ensure the liberty of peoples, respect 
for law, and the maintenance of peace in 
Europe.” 


Closing the Gaps 


Since the beginning of 1940 the more ob- 
vious gaps remaining between the policies of the 
two nations have been closed up. Thus, in the 
first place, agreement has been reached not to 
raise tariff barriers between the two countries. 
Obviously it would be in the best interests of 
free international economy if these barriers 
could be lowered. It has now been announced, 
that a trade agreement between 
Britain and France has been drawn up and 


moreover, 


awaits only formal approval by the two Gov- 
ernments. If this agreement serves to revive 
trade between Britain and France, which has 
been declining both absolutely and relatively, 
it will add much to the present structure of 
economic co-operation. However, such an ex- 
tension of trade relations will not be easy; for 
although France, now cut off from Germany, 
must rely to a large extent on imports of Brit- 
ish coal and machinery, she maintains high 
trade barriers against imported wheat, and her 
chief export of luxury articles—such as wines, 
liqueurs and cosmetics—will be hit by Britain’s 
economy measures. In the first agreement be- 
tween the two countries their import pro- 
grammes were correlated; but little was done 
about exports, where there still remains some 
danger of competition rather than co-operation. 
However, though no report of complete co- 
ordination of export programmes has been 
issued, apparently efforts are now being made 
to avoid overlapping and competition between 
British and French export policies. 
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